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petitive and mechanical tasks such as borders, grass, flowers or
skies. Eventually the day conies when he may try his hand at
a whole composition.

There was naturally no time for us to tackle anything but
elementary drawing, so, as we were anxious not to miss seeing
all the processes that go to the making of a t'hanka, we asked
Gyaltsan to let us watch him work on some that were awaiting
completion. We thus saw enough lor me to be able to describe
the various stages without omitting any important detail.

The first task is the preparation of a canvas. The material
used is ordinary white cotton cloth of Indian manufacture. An
oblong is cut to the required size, and it is hemmed round barley
stalks, to give the edge a slight stiffening. Then it is fixed in
an embroidery frame of much larger size, with a woollen thread
running in zigzags all round from the canvas to the frame, lacing
the two together. If the canvas sags at any time, the lace is
drawn tighter and the tension is gradually distributed all round
the frame till the free end is reached, which is then reknotted.
When this has been done, a dressing of lime, mixed with a little
size made by boiling yak-skin, is applied, but very thinly, so as
not to interfere with the flexibility of the canvas, which must
be supple enough to be rolled up. The surface is wetted and
polished repeatedly with a flint, and allowed to dry between
each polishing. In the end, the canvas does not differ in essence
from a wall, and the method of painting is akin to fresco.

When the canvas is ready, the drawing is put on with
charcoal pencils, but comparatively roughly, for the artist trusts
to his brush to lend due precision to the finer lines and to
obliterate all trace of what lies underneath. After that, it is
only a question of applying the colours: as only body colours
are used, either opaque or only very slightly translucent, it is
easy to blot out a mistake. Slips of the hand are not common
in the best artists; but with those of inferior grade they occur,
though usually not in the principal figures, but in minor details
where mistakes are due to insufficient care. The folds of cloth-
ing and the features on the faces are the last details to be put
in, apart from various finer embellishments in gold. Gyaltsan*s
art was a typical example of pleasing but not highly inspired
school-work. But for the tradition, he would have been com-
pletely at a loss, but given the help of its guiding hand, his great
sincerity enabled him to go to the utmost limit of his talent.
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